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Industry and Education 
* 


Mr. Kimpton: American industry has always played a major part in 
supporting higher education in this country. The funds which have 
endowed and sustained our private colleges and universities have origi- 
nated in the profits yielded by our free-enterprise system of economy. 
May I make it very clear, at the outset, that we are talking today only 
about the privately supported colleges and universities. There is an 
equally great set of problems, I am sure, involving public education; 
but we lack the time today to get into that. Today the relationship 
between industry and private education has taken on a new look. Ed- 
ucation is facing new problems and responsibilities. So, too, I think, 
is industry. And together they are isolating and facing up to common 
problems with a new directness and realism. Some of these problems, 
and the ways in which they are being met, provide our topic for today’s 
Rounp Taste. 

Joining me as a fellow-educator in this discussion is Frank Sparks, 
president of Wabash College; and our other participants are two gentle- 
men who, though actively engaged in professional and industrial life, 
have long been noted for their wise and generous activity in educational 
matters. They are Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, and Laird Bell, prominent Chicago 
attorney and director of several corporations. 

Mr. Sparks, I keep hearing that the financial needs of private educa- 
tion are greater today than they have ever been before in the history 
of our country. Would you agree with this statement? And, if it is true, 
why is it true? 

Mr. Sparks: I would agree with it. I think it arises from at least 
three causes. One is the difficulty for fixed-income institutions of the 
effect of depreciation. That is, the same educational program today 
would cost more dollars than that program cost ten years ago or twenty- 
five years ago. That is one cause. Then, we have enriched our educa- 
tional programs, particularly in the areas of the sciences; and it is 
more expensive today for the college to provide an education than it 
was earlier. And then the rate of new money flow from traditional 
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sources has decreased. There is still a considerable amount of this 
money, but, in ratio to the needs of the colleges, it is less today than. 
formerly because of fewer estates and wealthy individuals and of the 
difficulty of getting money from business for the colleges because of 
the tax structure. | 


Mr. Kimpton: We are often asked, in the educational world, why) 
in this period of inflation that Mr. Sparks mentions we do not—as} 
industry does—simply raise the price of our product and pass it along, 
to the consumer? Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Bell? You 


have been very close to a number of educational institutions. 


Mr. Bett: Well, as a matter of fact, we do pass it on to a consid- 
erable extent. Tuition, over all, in the private institutions, probably 
has doubled in the last ten years; but there is a distinct limit to how 
far we can go and still get the material for education which we really 
want. 

The poor boy, the boy whose parents cannot afford to finance him 
is certainly as important now as he ever was; and we cannot afford 
to raise the price to the point where we exclude him, even allowing 
for the numerous scholarships which are now available. 


Mr. Witson: You also have competition from the tax-supported in} 
stitutions and their low tuition that puts a limit on, do you not? | 


Mr. Kimpton: Yes. We need to recall here that we are talking about 
the plight of the private institution currently; and certainly, if ous} 
tuitions go much higher, we will force youngsters to go to the publicly} 
supported institutions in preference to the private ones. Some have} 
asked why we don’t, in this very difficult dilemma in which we fina) 
ourselves, go to the federal government to seek aid, as many othez} 
groups in this country are doing. Mr. Wilson, would you like to com} 
ment on that? , 


Mr. Wisson: As a businessman, I certainly hope that does not prove 
to be necessary to solve your problems. It seems to me it is very im# 
portant that we preserve the complete independence of our universitie} 
to inquire freely into all sorts of matters without the danger of politica) 
interference, which always comes if you have to go to a legislator for 
appropriations and have a board of trustees, elected by popular vote} 
We need different types of education for different types of students} 


and we need freedom to experiment with different methods of educz} 
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tion. Our state universities give, in many cases, a fine education; but 
I think they will be the first to admit that in many cases the quality of 
the education is high because of the competition with private univer- 
sities. There are certain forms of aid which I think are less open to 
objection. For example, the National Science Foundation scholarships, 
which the federal government is now giving to young men who are 
particularly gifted in science, where one can pick his own school, with- 
in certain wide limits; and, since it does not carry any possibility of 
control, I think that is a good type of aid. There are some similar 
grants for research by the federal government which may well go on. 
But to have a general substantial proportion of the support coming 
from either the state or the federal government would, in the long run, 
I think, weaken our private educational system very seriously. 


Mr. Bett: Is it not true that the totalitarian governments’ first move 
is to suppress the universities? 


Mr. Kimpton: That is quite right; but, before we leave Mr. Wilson’s 
point, I would like particularly to mention the G.I. scholarships, which 
I think were of great value not only to the young men who were 
supported but also to the private institutions. Would you agree, Mr. 
Sparks? 


Mr. Sparks: Yes. And so are the scholarships under the so-called 
Korean G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Mr. Kimpton: But you would agree with Mr. Wilson that, in terms 
| of fundamental support of our privately supported institutions, we do 
not want to have an increase in terms of direct federal aid. 


‘Mr. Sparks: Not even a major increase in the scholarship assistance 
4 from government. It seems to me the way in which government, if 
it seeks to help education at all levels—and our government always 
| has been friendly toward all kinds of education—is in the tax-exempt 
advantages to the donors in their voluntary gifts to education. 


Mr. Kimpton: And they have been particularly liberal about this; 
4 is that not correct? 


Mr. Sparks: They have, indeed. 
Mr. Witson: This last tax bill, of course, raising the amount which 


{can be given by a private individual from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
‘| should be a help in getting large gifts. 
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Mr. Krwpton: We have indicated up to this point that privately sup- 
ported education needs more support, but there is a certain kind of sup- 
port that we would rather not have, namely, federal government sup- 
port in different forms, at least, from the ones that we have suggested. 
Here are our needs. What can we do about them at the present time? 
Mr. Bell, would you like to speak to that? | 

Mr. Bei: We can search for new sources; and we are searching for 
new sources. Industry seems the obvious one. That is not to overlook | 
the fact that we are very generously looked after by individual donors} 
and by alumni and all; but we are getting into large figures, where we: 
need the strength and wide resources of industry as a necessary part! 
of the support that we feel we must have if we are going to keep on, 
educating our people to the extent that we do, more than any other’ 
nation. 


Mr. Kimpton: Why should industry have any interest in education 
and, of course, particularly private education? 


<——unr 


Mr. Witson: There are many different reasons, Mr. Kimpton. In 
the first place, as industry gets more technological and more com-. 
plicated, we must have large numbers of trained scientists and engi- 
neers. As a matter of fact, ever since the war there has been a real] 
shortage in the number of scientists and engineers to meet the needsd 
that we have. We also need men, more than ever, who are trained in 
accounting and other techniques of management, which become soy 
important as our organizations grow larger and more complex. 


Mr. Kimpton: Could I ask you about one other point, Mr. Wilson,) 
since you are a chemical engineer and used to teach at Massachusetts! 
Institute of Technology? Some of the work that we are doing in the} 
universities currently, which goes under the name of basic research.) 
we feel might have a very genuine interest, perhaps a long-range one.) 
but still a very real one, to industry. Is there anything in this? | 


Mr. Witson: Oh, it is vitally important to us. We, working in ap} 
plied research, draw upon a fund of basic fundamental research which} 
is best developed by our universities, where they are not looking tc} 
solve a particular problem but simply trying to get the basic funda.) 
mental understanding of nature around us to permit applications taf 
be made. That type of work is the “seed corn” of applied research) 
which, in turn, has done so much to increase the standard of living 
at such a terrific rate over the last twenty-five years. | 
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Mr. Beit: Well, can I put in a word for the fellow who has merely 
had a general education, or at least who starts with merely a general 
education; the fellow who is not a specialist in any line, but who has 
developed a flexibility and range, we hope, as a result of a liberal arts 
education, so that as the situation changes, and new problems develop, 
he is probably better prepared to meet them than a specialist in any 
particular line? 


Mr. Sparks: I would like to add just a thought on the practical rea- 
son for corporations’ becoming voluntarily interested in this problem. 
That is, as Mr. Bell pointed out a while ago, the only apparent source 
of financial support to education, either public or private, is with the 
corporation, or through one of the taxing agencies. If the private col- 
lege turns to the government, either state or federal, for supplementary 
income for its budget, the major part of that bill will be paid by cor- 
porations, because that is where the government agencies turn for sup- 
port. If business on its own initiative short-circuits the government, 
it can settle for fewer dollars, because not only is the process less costly 
but, by voluntary support of education, there are kept active in the sup- 
port of these colleges all the traditional sources—alumni giving, church 
support, trustees and friends’ support, and all those factors; while, if 
the taxing agency enters into this, those voluntary gifts tend to dry 
up. That is the history every place. 


Mr. Wiuson: Supplementing what Laird Bell has said about the 
importance of a broad liberal education, we do not want to look too 
narrowly at the corporations’ interest in just their own employees who 
have been trained, because we need doctors; we even need lawyers, 
Laird, and teachers ... 


Mr. Bett: Can’t overlook that. 


Mr. Witson: ... and other public servants, almost all of whom have 
to be college educated. We also need informed voters. If we are going 
to preserve our freedoms in this country, we have to have people 
trained to make wise choices, and I think a basic liberal education is 
essential to the preserving of our present free-enterprise system. 


Mr. Sparks: I think it is only fair, if Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bell plead 
the case of the liberal arts college, that I should mention the benefits 
to industry that will even up the score. It is quite demonstrable that 
the earning power of a population has a high correlation with the 
level of education of that population. Give us an educated people, and 
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we have a high-earning, high-income people. That provides markets 
for business. Also, the educated population provides the discriminating 
purchaser. His needs are greater, his sense of values is more definitive, | 
and he is a better purchaser of a greater variety of products. 


Mr. Bett: At least, his wife is. 


Mr. Kimpton: Following along on these points, I wonder if I could 
add one that is a fairly shadowy and intangible thing, but I think it is | 
peculiarly important. Mr. Bell mentioned a minute ago that, when-_ 
ever a totalitarian government takes over, the first move is to suppress _ 
the universities and the colleges of the country. It is the case that the | 
colleges and universities in their freedom symbolize the free-enterprise 
system, the free economy, which our industry has to have if it is to 
continue to flourish. I think it is the case, therefore, that our privately | 
supported system of education—in fact, the whole of the educational 
enterprise of America—in some way symbolizes the very same thing 
that the free-enterprise economy of our country symbolizes. They 
stand or fall together in some real sense. 

Well, could we turn to the next question, which is: If industry has 
a legitimate concern about our private educational enterprise, how can 
it support us? Mr. Sparks, have you any suggestions in that regard? 


Mr. Sparks: Of course, industry, as was indicated earlier, traditional- 
ly has supported education; again the tax-supported institutions bear 
heavily upon the corporations for their support. And then the finan- | 
cial aid in research projects and in scientific fields is traditionally an | 
interest of business. The new development, however, that is extremely | 
encouraging and gives hope that relief to the private college may in- | 
deed lie in an alliance with business is in the voluntary gifts of cor- 
porations to the small liberal arts college in an unrestricted fashion. 
That has grown in an amazing way in the last five or six years, 
promoted by the voluntary effort of colleges in state groups, or col- 
leges brought together for the purpose of presenting this problem to | 
industry as groups; the response to this group appeal has been ex- | 
tremely encouraging. It started out here in the Middle West. Indiana 
made the first effort. Illinois and Michigan followed; and Ohio fol- 
lowed soon after. It has now spread to thirty-eight different states in 
the country, until it is really a national movement, without any pro- 
motional activity from a national office. 


Mr. Kimpron: May I say in this connection that the problem of the 


a 
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large institution is somewhat different from that of the smaller liberal 
arts college and that certainly we have turned to industry to support 
our basic research, to provide us with fellowships for our advanced 
technical students, who, as Mr. Wilson was saying, are so badly needed 
in industry; and we have found industry very, very generous on both 
of those counts. Mr. Bell, you are a lawyer. If I were a stockholder—and 
I wish I were—of a large corporation, I might well protest this whole 
thing on the ground that this money belongs to me and that the 
directors cannot give it away in this fashion. Is this legal or not? 


Mr. Bett: You might well protest it. The fact is, however, that over 
the last twenty-five years there has been no recorded case of the 
stockholders successfully protesting it—or even trying. And the matter 
has very largely been settled in the last two or three years by what is 
known as the Smith Case in New Jersey. The A. P. Smith Company 
made a substantial contribution to Princeton University for general 
purposes. The case was fully argued, and after great deliberation the 
lower court decided that the gift was justifiable, despite the opposition 
of a stockholder; the case was carried on up to the higher court in 
New Jersey. That higher court approved it; and the United States 
Supreme Court refused to disturb it. While a decision of that sort is 
not binding in other states, the case was so well argued, the decision so 
well stated, that it has been generally accepted, I think, by counsel 
throughout the country that there no longer is a serious legal objection 
to such contributions; and, if you have in mind raising such an issue, 
will you please go to some other lawyer? 


Mr. Krupton: Well, I hope we cannot find any other lawyer that 
will take the case. 


Mr. Wuson: I may say that the group, the state college association 
which Mr. Sparks was very largely instrumental in starting, solves a 
very serious problem faced by the larger corporations in the country. 
For many years we have been interested in the problem of the small 
college, but we hesitated to take on the problem of deciding which 
colleges we could help, which we could not, and how we should 
divide it. We felt that, if we gave to one or to five, we would have a 
hundred on our necks for contributions. But by setting up these state 
associations of high-quality colleges, in general fully accredited institu- 
tions, and working out their own formulas, they can come to a cor- 
poration which does business in a given state, or has plants in a given 
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state, and ask for support; we are very happy to give a moderate 
amount of support through that channel to those institutions. I think 


this has solved one of the major problems because it saves time for | 
Corporate executives, and it saves time for the college presidents. Life 
is too short for them to chase all around the country talking to a lot | 


of corporations about gifts of moderate size (which is all you can 
possibly give) from each corporation for each individual college. 


Mr. Bei: Of course, that is only one type of contribution which 
corporations are now making. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which I understand to be competitive with Mr. Wilson’s com- 
pany, has recently announced a very large contribution of four and a 
half million. 


Mr. Witson: Four hundred and fifty thousand. 


Mr. Bert: Four hundred and fifty thousand—well, it will get up 
there sooner or later. The United States Steel Company has announced 
scholarships and contributions. So have Union Carbide, Du Pont, and 
many others. 


Mr. Wison: Including General Electric. 


Mr. Bett: It is invidious really to list them because this has become 
so common a practice with those large corporations which have, shall 
WE say, a Civic conscience. 


Mk. Sparks: I would like to say, speaking for Wabash College, and 
being the recipient of the benefits of each of these gifts that Mr. Bell 
has mentioned, that all this money is most welcome; that the donor 
certainly has every justification in designating how the funds shall be 
given; but the support that has come to the small college through the 
state association organization is a very encouraging and very significant 
thing. 

Mr. Kimpton: I should like to express the gratitude of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, too, for industrial gifts, but could I raise a question 
at this point? One of the favorite forms, I have noticed, of corporate 
giving has been scholarships. May I say that—and | suspect this reflects, 
also, your case in part, Mr. Sparks—our budget is twenty million dol- 
lars at the University of Chicago; our tuition income is five million 
dollars. Thus, it costs us 75 cents for every 25 cents the student pays 
in terms of tuition. This does not mean, therefore, that, when industry 
gives us a scholarship at the University, it is of material value to us, 
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at least if it covers merely the student’s tuition. I venture to say you 
have a somewhat similar problem, Mr. Sparks. Is that true? 


Mr. Sparks: We do have a similar problem, but not in the same 
ratio. It happens that tuition at Wabash College is currently 35 per 
cent of the expenditure on the student’s education. But you are so 
right in saying that just the gift of tuition money does not solve the 
problem. 


Mr. Kimpton: We could go broke by accepting too much tuition 
money. Well, now, Mr. Wilson, of course we are very grateful for 
industrial money; but this matter of scholarships, I think, has dis- 
turbed many of us in the educational world because it really does 
not help us too much. 


Mr. Wison: I think the companies which have been studying the 
matter have come to an appreciation of that, and I believe that most of 
the fellowships and a good many of the scholarships that are being 
granted today carry at least a similar amount to the university to cover 
overhead expenses as well as covering the tuition. The only place where 
that is not true is in the case of scholarships given to employees; but 
there, I think, the industry should wake up because, in effect, it is 
taking a free ride on the endowment and other income of the college. 


of the corporations, like the Ford Motor Company, are contributing 


__ Mk. Sparks: But even there, where it is given to employees, some 
| to meet expenses. 


Mr. Wuson: There are two other group giving projects which have 
helped to solve the problem of selection for corporations. One is the 
| National Fund for Medical Education, which particularly directs itself 
|to helping to meet the great shortage of doctors and recognizes the 
| fact that medical education is so very expensive these days. And the 
| United Negro College Fund does a similar task where the Negro col- 
| leges cannot possibly raise their tuition to cover their costs. 


i Mr. Kimpron: We have tried to suggest that the needs of private 
| education today—given the spiraling inflation in which we live and 
‘the decrease in the number of very substantial fortunes that anyone 
_|can make nowadays—are becoming greater and greater. We have tried 
_|to suggest, also (and I believe that all of us here deeply believe it to 
| Ibe true) that industry has a completely legitimate interest in education 
-|—not only as a good citizen in our democracy but also because it 


i 
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relies on our educational institutions for trained young people and 
for new ideas which are channeled into the industrial and applied re- 
search of industry. | 


Mr. Witson: And for good citizens generally. 


Mr. Kimpton: I certainly wish to underline that. Industry, as a re-_ 
sult of all these things, is coming to the aid of private education and 
is making very substantial amounts available to private education at 
the present time. Perhaps as much as anything else, also, a situation is 
coming about where two educators and two businessmen can sit down 
together and talk about their mutual problems in an environment of 
complete and real understanding. This, along with the money, I think 
is the greatest thing that has occurred within the last several years. 
Industry and education have come, really, to understand each other, 
to understand their needs, and to talk freely and openly about them. 
Do you agree with this summary, Mr. Sparks? 


Mr. Sparks: I certainly agree with the importance of the by-product. 
I think really that all the effort that college presidents have put inte 
this money-raising undertaking would be worth while if they did not. 
get any money, because it brings them in contact with businessmen 
and the point of view of businessmen and because they come to know’ 
one another so much better. | 


Mr. Witson: That should enable you to pass suggestions back and| 
forth on efficiency in educational matters. Business has gained by this, , 
too. We have certainly learned a great deal about the important prob- 
lems of the institutions and also the ways in which they could be of | 
assistance to us. | 


Mr. Kimpton: Thank you very much, gentlemen, for joining usy 
today on the Rounp Taste. 


INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE EDUCATION* 
By LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


* 


A few months ago the financial columns of the newspapers re- 
minded us of a dismal anniversary. Twenty-five years ago the stock 
market broke and ushered in the great depression. We can use this 
point as a historical dividing line to remind ourselves of some of the 
changes that have occurred since then in our national life. Twenty- 
five years ago business and education lived in different worlds. They 
viewed each other with polite hostility or indifference. The job of the 
colleges and universities was to seek new knowledge about man and 
the world and to pass on this accumulated wisdom to youth. The job 
of business was to produce and distribute commodities in order to 
make money. The colleges and universities were supported by those 
businessmen who had made money and gave large estates to per- 


| petuate their names and even clean them up a bit. The last quarter- 
century of depression, war, unstable peace, and prosperity have changed 
us both. The depression projected some university economists, whether 


we like it in retrospect or not, into the market place; World War II 
produced great research teams drawn from industry and universities 
to solve vital problems of national defense. The “longhairs” dis- 
covered to their amazement that these industrial guys were pretty 
good scientists, and the industrial fellows discovered the great re- 


sources of the basic research man. In the strange era after the war of a 


troubled peace and a fantastic prosperity, industry became increasingly 
aware of its dependence upon the colleges and universities for its 
trained personnel and its new ideas. And the colleges and universities 
on their side became increasingly aware of American industry as a 
source of funds. The great fortunes of the past no longer existed to 
endow our educational institutions, which were no longer able to keep 
pace with the rapidly inflating economy. Most of the colleges and uni- 
versities are broke, if they would admit it. The private colleges are 
running deficits and are spending their endowments to keep their 

* Text of the speech by Chancellor Kimpton of the University of Chicago at the 


luncheon session of the Midwest Conference on Industry and Higher Education in 
Chicago, December 16, 1954. 
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doors open. The universities are scrambling to cover their deficits by 
seeking grants from government for defense projects, to the extent that 
many of them would collapse if peace should break out. 

This is the total context in which private educational institutions are 
turning to industry for support, and industry is looking with a kindly © 
but cautious eye upon the colleges and universities. There is more to it | 
than simply, “We are broke, and you have money”—though that is a 
good part of it. It is the case that over the past quarter-century we | 
have discovered a mutuality of interest which means that it is proper 
for us to look to you for support, and it is to your immediate and long- 
run interest to support us. 

The real problem here is how you should support us and the condi- 
tions under which we should seek support from you. Perhaps this is | 
the time to remind you that not all money is good money for educa- 
tional institutions. It has been our pleasant custom in the past, like 
the chorus girl, to accept anything but abuse, and we are paying a high 
price for our generosity in accepting generosity. We have accepted 
scholarships that cost us more to administer than we received in tuition 
income; we have accepted buildings that drained away from us our 
precious free money in order to equip and maintain them; we have 
accepted project financing from industry which has drawn our scien- | 
tists away from their proper job of free and basic investigation. These. 
kinds of gifts from industry can break us or corrupt us or both. I | 
should add that industry is not alone in creating these problems. The 
educational foundations, which are presumably enlightened and are. 
made up for the most part of former educators, have been even more | 
guilty. We have become project-poor with foundation grants that make | 
no allowance for our overhead costs and always terminate at precisely | 
the point at which the university becomes committed in personnel and } 
materials to continue the project. All this is only to say that the | 
privately supported educational institution, if it is to continue to exist, \f 
must be careful in accepting money. It can go completely broke by | 
being the unhappy recipient of the wrong kind of gift. | 

This leads me onto the subject of scholarships, which are becoming | 
increasingly a popular form of industrial giving to the colleges and) 
universities. I can understand readily why it should be popular. From) 
industry’s viewpoint it has everything. It is good public relations to} 
help a young person get an education. The parents like it, the recip-} 
ients like it, and not even the stony-eyed stockholder can take grave | 
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exception to aiding the young of the nation. And perhaps it should be 
added that a young man who is supported by a company through col- 
lege or to his Ph.D. degree is not averse to working for that company 
in later life, since he owes it a great deal. There are all sorts of gim- 
micks that some industries have added to make it even more attractive. 
Perhaps the scholarships go to the children of employees; perhaps they 
are in a field of work such as organic chemistry in which the company 
is peculiarly interested; perhaps the scholarships are granted in a region 
in which the company has a public relations problem or a special in- 
terest. Sometimes the scholarships go to the colleges from which the 
employees of the company have been graduated, which has the dual 
advantage of repaying the college and encouraging a new generation 
of graduates to join the company. Now I do not mean to be critical of 
industry for attempting to help itself in the process of benefiting edu- 
cation. Philanthropy, if it is to be intelligent, should have a mutual 
benefit, and I for one am all for industry obtaining every advantage 
from its largesse that is possible. But presumably the fundamental in- 
tention of industry in this case is to benefit education, and I should 
like to raise seriously the question of whether scholarships are the most 
effective way to benefit education. It is the easy way for industry to 
give away money—it is noncontroversial, it is simple to administer, and 
it obviously helps the youth of our nation. Moreover, the motivation is 
completely sound and represents an honest effort to be of assistance in 
solving our problems in the world of education. Scholarship assistance 
is a very real aid to education, for tuition income is an important factor 
in the income of every educational institution. 

May I remind you, however, that tuition does not cover the cost 
of educating the student in almost every college and university of this 
country. It varies from institution to institution, but, to take an extreme 
case, the University of Chicago has an annual budget of twenty mil- 
lion dollars, and our tuition income is approximately five million dol- 
lars. This means that we are paying seventy-five cents for every twenty- 
five cents the student pays, or industry pays if it is providing him with 
a scholarship. It is not true, of course, that our cost ratio goes up in 
this direct proportion with a larger enrolment, but it is still the case 
that we are more than matching industry’s scholarship contribution 
through income from endowment and other sources. Enlightened in- 
dustry has in many cases recognized this problem and has sometimes 
made a free gift to the educational institution equal in amount to the 
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tuition scholarship. This is a generous thing to do, and it has gone a 
long way toward solving the problem that I mention. | 
But let me approach this matter of scholarships from a somewhat 
different viewpoint. If we in the educational world are to receive our 
aid from industry in the form of scholarships, however they may be | 
supplemented, we are going to have to pay more attention to enrol- 
ment than we should. The popular teacher becomes of more value than 
the profound one. Courses will be instituted that attract students by 
meeting the demands of the moment, and areas of the college or uni- 
versity that do not command the attention of substantial numbers of | 
students will have to be abandoned altogether. Greek and philosophy, 
for example, do not currently attract any substantial number of stu- 
dents, but I for one—and perhaps there are others here who would 
share this view—feel that they must be strengthened and encouraged, 
in spite of this. If the support of education is tied directly to enrolment, | 
We are going to be doing some things that we should not do, and | 
we are going to neglect some things that we must not neglect. 

And, while I am on this whole matter of scholarships, may I enter | 
the field of the completely intangible. The long-run value of the private | 
college and university to industry is not trained personnel and basic 
research results. The real value of our institutions to you is that Ameri- | 
can industry and education stand for the same things. When our free | 
and independent colleges and universities fail, American industry also | 
will fail. As you stand for free enterprise in the market place, we | 
stand for a free market in ideas. It is not without significance that 
the first move of a totalitarian government and economy is to suppress _ 
the universities. Academic freedom, with all of its annoyances, is a 
symbol of the free enterprise and free competition that you in industry — 
enjoy. You must protect us in our freedom if you are to continue to 
enjoy it. There follows from this the conclusion that the gifts to private | 
education which are most beneficial to education and in the long run | 
to industry itself are the gifts which help to maintain the freedom of | 
the institution. The money that is of most value is the money that is | 
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the least restricted. If you restrict your giving to scholarships or to a | 
field of science or to buildings or to a professor, you to that extent re- 
strict and limit the college or university in what it ought to be doing. 
Now this is not an easy idea for industry to swallow, and I clearly 
recognize the problems. Why should you give a substantial amount of 
stockholders’ money to an educational institution to let it do whatever 
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it pleases? I can only answer that, just as you would resent—and prop- 
erly so—being told by a collectivist government what to produce and 
how and in what quantities to produce it, just so we resent being told 
what to teach and how and to whom to teach it. You must remain free 
in a competitive system if you are to remain strong, and in the long 
run we must remain free too if you are to remain strong. 

An even more important problem that you might raise at this junc- 
ture is how and to whom this money is to be given. How can you 
select from among the colleges and universities the ones which deserve 
unrestricted gifts and the ones which will use it wisely? This problem 
does not trouble me as much as it may trouble many industrialists. It 
really only comes down to this: It is very difficult to give money away 
wisely, and I believe this has been generally known from the earliest 
times in our civilization when man found himself for the first time 
possessed of more goods than he and his family could themselves use. 
Perhaps it is true to say that it is even harder to give money away 
wisely than it is to earn it. But this is no justification for seeking the 
easy way out. It happens to be the case that certain educational insti- 
tutions are more deserving of support than others, and I would even 
go so far as to say that certain educational institutions should close 
their doors and give up the struggle. I think also that it would be an 
excellent thing for each educational institution that believes itself 
worthy of support to make a case to industry and have these cases free- 
ly judged in a competitive market. Leave it squarely up to us on the 
educational side to prove to you why we are good and how we can 
become better. Let us show you why we deserve your free and unre- 
stricted support, and, if we cannot make a case, let us take the conse- 
quences. Precisely this situation holds in the industrial market place, 
and you fail or prosper depending upon your ability to make a better 
case for your product than your competitor. We in education can do 
and should be doing the same thing. If we make our case, do not limit 
the ways in which we receive your support or determine the ways in 
which we spend your money. If we are good enough to merit your 
support, we are good enough to decide how the money is to be spent. 

American industry, particularly in the past quarter of a century, 
has come of age. It is a responsible member of our community, and 
it takes its obligations seriously. One of its obligations is to private 
education, for education is the source of trained people and new ideas. 
But, even more important, freedom in education stands as a symbol of 
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the freedom of our economy which must continue if American industry 
as we know it is itself to continue. You will keep your freedom by 
keeping us free, and the only way you can do this is by unrestricted 
gifts to private education. It is the hard way, certainly for you and | 
perhaps for us, but nothing worth doing was ever accomplished the | 
easy way. 


